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To those who have watched the gradual rise and progress of anthro- 
pology in Europe, and especially in England, the opening of a new 
Society devoted to this special object is an event of much interest. 
The Society, whose birth we now have to record, is, however, not so 
much a new Society as a development of the London one which has 
itself only arrived at the tender age of four years. The Manchester 
Anthropological Society comes before the world, avowedly and actually 
as a branch of its parent Society in London. We believe there are 
many anthropologists in this country who look with no expectation of 
good results from local branches of the London Society. There are 
some, too, who would equally object to the formation of entirely in- 
dependent societies in the different large cities throughout the British 
dominions ; but we think that the great majority of British anthro- 
pologists are most anxious that local branches of the London Society 
shoiild exist, and hope most sincerely that they may prosper. Time 
alone can determine whether these societies have the necessary con- 
ditions of successful existence. We have examined very carefully the 
plan of union, and think that it is satisfactory to the branch as well 
as to the parent Society. The terms of union afford to the branch 
Society considerable encouragement ; but, if branch societies are to 
be successful as working scientific societies, and to help forward the 
study and development of anthropology in this country, it must be 
by a few really earnest and zealous men in each Society who are really 
conscious of the grandeur of the science they espouse. We shall not 
now dwell on the question whether the necessary conditions exist at 
Manchester for a flourishing local society devoted to anthropology. 
We shall be content to study the actions of the anthropologists 
of Manchester before we venture on any opinion. There is only 
vol. v. — NO. XVI. b 
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one thing, however, which we feel sure, can ruin the Manchester or 
any other anthropological society, and that is solely want of enthu- 
siasm and zeal in the study of their science. On this point we may 
say that the present constitution of the Society offers grounds for 
hope. The President and Vice-President of the Society are both 
doing their work well, while the Honorary Secretary is working at his 
duties as all men both must and should do who wish, or which is 
better still, are determined, to succeed. These officers are supported 
by a Council, which, although at present rather small, yet will be 
able to render very valuable advice to their colleagues. 

We shall now give an account of the first meeting of the Society, 
and at a future time we hope to be able to keep our readers informed 
of the result of the experiment of establishing branches of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London. The meeting was held in the large 
Lecture Hall of the Mechanics' Institution, David Street. There was 
a large and fashionable audience, including many ladies; the walls 
were covered with sketches and diagrams. Two tables the length of 
the room were well covered with specimens illustrative of the early 
history of man and of savage tribes. 

The Chair was taken at half-past seven by George Harris, Esq. 
F.S.A., President. On the platform were, George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., 
President ; C. W. Devis, Esq., B.A., F.Z.S., Vice-President ; F. R. 
Fairbank, Esq., M.D., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., Secretary ; John Plant, 
Esq., F.G.S., Curator, Peel Park Museum, and a deputation from the 
London Society, consisting of James Hunt, Esq., President A.S.L. ; 
Rev. D. I. Heath, M.A., F.A.S.L., Treasurer; John Bedcloe, Esq., 
M.D., B.A., F.A.S.L.; J. W. Grattan, Esq., F.A.S.L. A large series 
of casts of heads, illustrative of descriptive anthropology, which com- 
prised among others, the following : — a large collection of prehistoric 
remains, including specimens of worked flints from Abbeville, Dor- 
dogne, etc., and objects from the Swiss lake dwellings (John Plant, 
Esq., F.G.S.) ; a collection of weapons and implements, a present, used 
by savage tribes, many of them illustrative of the use of those of pre- 
historic times (John Plant, Esq., F.G.S., R. W. Fairbank, Esq., 
F.A.S.L.); casts of the Neanderthal and Engis crania, and remains 
from Belgian bone caves, Anth. Soc. Loud. ; casts of the two extreme 
forms of human crania described at Nottingham by Professor Huxley 
(Dr. Fairbank) ; a large and beautiful collection of worked flints and 
carved bones from Dordogne and of worked flints from Abbeville (Dr. 
Hunt and the Anthropological Society of London) ; a new craniorneter, 
by which entire outlines of the skull may be taken in any direction (by 
John Grattan, Esq., F.A.S.L). The walls were covered with drawings 
and diagrams, including a large sketch of Carnac in Brittany by Dr. 
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Hunt, and a series of sketches illustrative of the works of art, dwell- 
ings, and sepultures of prehistoric man (John Plant, Esq., F.G.S., 
George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., President, etc., etc.) Tea and coffee were 
provided, and a selection of music performed. 

Besides these gentlemen we noticed in the room the Local Secretary 
of the Anthropological Society of London for Liverpool, and three 
Fellows of that Society from this city, and it was reported that they 
had attended to watch and learn something which might become useful 
ere long at the opening of a contemplated branch in that great and 
important town. 

The President called on the Secretary, who read several communi- 
cations, including a letter expressive of good wishes from the Secretary 
of the Paris Anthropological Society, and letters of apology for non- 
attendance from M. P. B. Du Chaillu and Dr. Barnard Davis. 

The Secretary then read a Report on the Proceedings of the An- 
thropological Department at the late meeting of " The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science," by F. R. Fairbank, Esq., 
M.D., F.A.S.L. 

" The Anthropological Society of Manchester being entitled to send 
three delegates to the meeting of the British Association, the following 
gentlemen attended, and were recognised in that capacity : Rev. R. 
S. Scott, M.A., Treasurer ; David Morris, Esq., Loc. Sec. A.S.L., 
Member of the Council; F. R. Fairbank, M.D., Loc. Sec. Esq., 
A.S.L., Secretary. 

" The meeting this year was particularly interesting to anthropo- 
logists, because, for the first time, their science was recognised as one 
worthy of a special department of its own. It is well known to you 
that great efforts have been made for several years past to obtain recog- 
nition for the science ; and though the concession has not been made 
in the most graceful manner possible, yet a standpoint has been 
gained, and it remains to be seen what use will be made of it. At 
this meeting the department was fully occupied with papers, both in- 
teresting and valuable, and earned a popularity which it retained to 
the end. The new order of things has in great measure been brought 
about by the influence of Professor Huxley with the Council. Section 
D, over which he was elected to preside, hitherto styled zoology and 
botany, on this occasion appeared as biology, with two departments, 
physiology and anthropology. This arrangement was very distasteful 
to the physiologists, who would rather have been formed into a dis- 
tinct section to themselves. So great was the discontent among 
them, that Professor Huxley considered it necessary to justify publicly 
the division which he had made. With the malcontents the anthro- 
pologists had little sympathy, and left the debate with those more or 
less personally interested. It was explained that the arrangements 
made were for this meeting only, and that it by no means followed 
that they would be the same next year unless they proved satisfactory. 
The anthropologists would have been glad to have been presided over 

b2 
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at this their first meeting by their recognised and indefatigable leader, 
Dr. James Hunt ; but, for private reasons, Mr. Wallace, the traveller, 
was elected to that duty. 

" The proceedings of the department were commenced by a brief 
address from the President, setting' forth, in a modest sort of way, 
the objects of the science, and the mode in which its researches 
should be carried out. 

" An immense number of papers followed of more or less interest. 
Among the most important were the following, ' On a supposed 
Human Jaw from the Belgian Bone Caves.' C. C. Blake. 

" Mr. Blake recently spent some time in exploring the bone caves of 
Dinant. Among the remains found was the jaw, the subject of this 
communication ; while most other finds of a similar description have 
been opien to questions as to their authenticity, this was entirely free 
from such objections. It presented characters essentially different 
from those of any race at present inhabiting Europe, and approaching 
the Simian type more closely than any jaw previously known. 

" Mr. E. B. Tylor read a paper ' On the Phenomena of Higher 
Civilisation traceable to a Rudimental Origin among Savage Tribes.' 

" Dr. Hunt read two papers, the first, ' On the Cranial Measure- 
ments and Personal Attributes of Ninety -eight Examples of Nor- 
wegians;' the second, 'On the use which some of Mr. Darwin's Disciples 
have made of the Theory of Natural Selection.' This last was one of 
the most important of all the communications read in the department. 
Dr. Hunt pointed out that the application of the theory of natural se- 
lection to the human race, as made by some of Mr. Darwin's followers, 
is illogical, and disproved by facts. That so far from the theoiy 
accounting for existing differences and expected coming unity of type, 
if there be a word of truth in it, however much the inferior types 
may be driven off the face of the earth, the tendency to deviation 
from original type constantly acting would unceasingly cause new 
varieties, though perhaps of an increasingly superior quality. Dr. 
Hunt was strongly of opinion, that as yet we are not in a position to 
theorise as to man's origin, and the unity or diversity of the human 
family. 

" A lively discussion followed ; many of the speakers, however, evi- 
dently misunderstood the writer's argument. 

" A veiy important communication was made by Professor Huxley, 
entitled, ' Bemarks on two extreme forms of Human Crania,' the 
object of which was to show that synostosis coidd not be relied upon 
as the cause of abnormal developments of crania. One of the skulls 
exhibited, that of a Tartar, was an instance of extreme brachycephaly, 
with ossification of the sagittal suture. The other, that of a New 
Zealander (supposed), was an example of extreme dolichocephaly not 
associated with synostosis. The professor wished to impress on the 
audience, first, that the period at which synostosis took place cannot 
be positively ascertained ; secondly, that early synostosis may occur 
without producing alteration in shape ; thirdly, that extreme altera- 
tion may occur without synostosis. The importance of making a 
section through crania before expressing an opinion upon them was 
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also pointed out and illustrated. The angle of the basi-cranial axis 
may be the same, but the adjacent parts may be so arranged as to 
produce very different outlines. An interesting and important dis- 
cussion followed. 

" A large number of other papers were read, which may be divided 
under the heads Archaic, Historical, Descriptive and Comparative 
Anthropology. 

" An important announcement was made in another section that it 
is proposed to hold an Anthropological Congress in Calcutta, on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures in 1869, when 
living examples of the various tribes of India, and the various races 
of Asia, Polynesia, and Australasia will be collected. Delegates from 
the various learned societies of Europe will be invited to examine, 
compare, and photograph this curious assemblage. 

" It is perhaps not surprising, though matter for regret, that on this 
occasion papers, which ought to have been read in the department in 
which we are most interested, were allowed to wander into others and 
be read there. It is to be hoped that when our science has become 
more firmly established in its new home these irregularities will not 
occur. Professor Huxley very properly on one such occasion when 
called upon to address the audience, declined doing so, as by that 
he would be sanctioning what he highly disapproved of. 

"The Manchester Society was not prepared with much in the 
way of papers. One by Mr. Plant was taken and read. I earnestly 
hope that, should I have the honour to represent you at the next 
meeting, T shall be able to take several contributions. In conclusion, 
I beg to congratulate the Anthropological Society of London on the 
great success which attended its labours at Nottingham, and to 
express a hope that they may be equally successful in future" (cheers.) 

Inaugural Address delivered at the opening of the Manchester 
Anthropological Society, November 1, 1866, by the President, George 
Harris, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L., Barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, 
Foundation Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, Fellow 
of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain, and 
author of " Civilisation Considered as a Science", etc., etc. 

Gentlemen, — We are met together this evening upon an occasion 
which is both interesting and important. Our intention in assembling 
is to inaugurate an Anthropological Society in Manchester, the first 
institution of this kind which has been established in this country out 
of London. Considering the objects which we have in view, and the 
great sucess which has attended the formation of the parent Society 
in London — success alike extraordinary and unprecedented, whether 
we regard the names and the number of those who have joined us, or 
the efforts which the Society has already made — I regard the event 
which we are here to celebrate as one of no mean consequence. 

It was remarked at the last general meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of London, in connection with the establishment of the present 
Society, that as the people of Manchester are so eminently practical 
in their character, it is most fitting that in this great and important 
city should be established the first local society for the promotion of 
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a science which is of all others the most directly practical, and which 
is moreover adapted for the study of every individual. For myself I 
can claim but a very small share of credit in this good work, for which 
we are mainly indebted to the active and judicious exertions of our two 
able and excellent Local Secretaries, Dr. Fairbank and Mr. Morris 
(hear). I must, however, take this opportunity of thanking you, 
which I do most sincerely, for the high honour which you have con- 
ferred upon me by electing me as your President. In the studies 
which form the object of the Society I have long taken a deep inte- 
rest, and I can assure you that there is no distinction to which I 
might aspire that I could prize more highly than this, which you have 
spontaneously, and in so kind a manner, conferred upon me. To fill 
such an office as it deserves to be filled, and as I could wish, no exer- 
tions on my part shall ever be wanting. 
That 

"The proper study of mankind is Man"* 

is a truth which, although some time ago proclaimed by one of our 
greatest poets, appears not to have been so directly recognised in this 
country as on the continent, so far as regards making it avowedly a 
distinct pursuit, and establishing a society exclusively devoted to its 
promotion. And yet some of our most distinguished writers, whose 
works have commanded the deepest attention, have been devoted to 
subjects which, if comprehensively and correctly considered, were in 
every sense strictly anthropological. Sir Matthew Hale's great work 
on The Primitive Origination of Mankind, Considered and Examined 
according to the Light of Nature, is peculiarly of this charaoter; as is 
also Hobbes's Treatise on Human Nature, by many considered his 
ablest work. Much that Bacon wrote is strictly applicable to anthro- 
pology ; and in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy every student of 
anthropology will find much valuable matter, and original and deep 
thought. Locke, too, above all others, we are entitled to claim as an 
anthropological writer ; and his immortal Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, as also his work on the Conduct of the Understanding, 
are invaluable contributions to the science of man. It has always, 
moreover, appeared to me that nearly everything of value which has 
been advanced by subsequent metaphysicians, was anticipated in the 
pages of Locke. I might mention several other writers as well, 
whose productions will be found extremely valuable in the prosecution 
of the science we are established to promote. The names of Des 
Cartes and Malebranche will at once occur to every one who has been 
in the habit of following studies of this nature. Much valuable 
thought and reasoning will be found in the pages of the former. A 
translation of his Meditations, and of parts of his Principia, was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh a few years ago. There is an old translation of 
The Search after Truth of the latter. It will amply repay a perusal. 

But by far the most remarkable, if not the most valuable, of the 
works of this class, is the famous treatise by the great German Teu- 
tonic philosopher, Jacob Boehme, of which there is an English trans- 

* Pope, Essay on Man. 
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lation, and which is at any rate well worthy of the attention of every 
one who wishes to dive deep into investigations of this kind. Specu- 
lative writers of this order, and of the originality of Boehine, occasion- 
ally serve as pioneers on whose bold researches solid discoveries are 
based. Sir Isaac Newton is supposed to have consulted Boehme's 
work much. 

Another class of books which is of great value to anthropologists, 
consists of voyages and travels, especially those of au early period, 
when the narrations concerned in them were more original and less 
artificial and exaggerated than they are apt to be iu later times. 
Cook's voyages I hold to be models of what we want in this respect. 
Locke and other great writers on the science of man, made frequent 
acknowledgments of their obligations to works of this class, as do the 
anthropological writers of Germany. I hope ere long to see many of 
these books of each kind in the library of our local Society, for which 
the Anthropological Society of Loudon have kindly promised us a set 
of their own very valuable and interesting publications. The greatest 
writers of antiquity, particularly Aristotle, and Plato, and Cicero, 
treat extensively and profoundly on subjects connected with anthro- 
pology. 

Advantageous, however, as is the study of anthropology to all 
persons and classes alike, yet the science has been attacked and the 
Society itself denounced in terms of the utmost virulence. Indeed, I 
should say that the opposition to it has only been exceeded by the 
triumphant success which has crowned the efforts of its supporters. 
It reminds us of the opposition with which all new discoveries, how- 
ever beneficial, and with which all new sciences, however valuable, 
have ever been met, and which they must ever expect to encounter. 
Vaccination on its first introduction was denounced in every possible 
way, and one German writer actually endeavoured to prove that by 
this was meant Anti-christ. Bacon was ridiculed for his profound 
speculations, so far beyond the age in which he lived. And every 
person conversant with the subject who was contemporary with the 
author, appeal's to have exerted his pen to denounce Locke's Essay on 
the Understanding. So bitter was the hostility against Newton, that 
he was even led on one occasion to regret to a friend that he had 
made known to the world some of his immortal discoveries,* the 
value of which is now admitted and appreciated by all. Anthro- 
pology has fared no better. Writers of opposite creeds aud opposite 
jjolitics have united to crush anthropology; and, forgetting their 
wide differences on every other subject, have made common cause to 
exterminate what they all alike denounce as a deadly heresy. The 
Record and the Guardian have embraced on this occasion, and the 
Standard and the Star fraternise whenever they meet the common 
foe, anthropology. In a paragraph the other day in one of these 
papers, " infidels, anthropologists, and heretics," were placed together 
in the same sentence, in the same way as Cobbett placed in juxta- 
position the words " mob, House of Commons, den of thieves" 

* Life. By Sir D. Brewster. 
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(laughter). From the terms in which some of our assailants have 
spoken of us, I am led to imagine that from an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language they have mistaken the term " anthro- 
pology," or the science of man, for that of " anthropophagi," or man- 
eaters (hear). One elderly lady objected in very decided terms to the 
gambling tendencies of the Society, as she heard that we devoted so 
much attention to the subject of " races" (laughter.) 

Without wishing here to trench on the province of theology — ques- 
tions connected with which it is desirable, on many accounts, on the 
present occasion to avoid — I must, however, in justice to this Society 
and to ourselves, allude to one or two leading points of attack that 
have been urged against anthropology. The first of these is, that we 
have advanced theories which are at variance with the facts narrated 
in the Bible, and that we have endeavoured to explain those facts in 
a way contrary to the recognised interpretation which has been put 
upon them. On this point I shall beg leave to quote the words, not 
of a member of the Anthropological Society, but of a distinguished 
living prelate, who, from his position as well as from his talents and 
learning, is entitled to speak with the highest authority upon such a 
subject, and whose sentiments coincide, I think, very nearly with the 
principle of interpretation which has on certain occasions been adopted 
by certain members of the Anthropological Society of London in 
regard to some of the historical portions of the Bible. Dr. Tait, the 
present Bishop of London, in his address to the Philosophical Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, in 1864, remarked as follows: — "We must be 
very cautious not to confound mere traditional expositions of what is 
contained in Scripture with the Scripture itself. It is astonishing- 
how many statements, historical or scientific, are commonly believed 
to be in Scripture, which when we examine for ourselves we find are 
not really there." Now, it is precisely the error alluded to by the 
Bishop of London into which some of the veiy vehement, but not 
very judicious, assailants of the Anthropological Society, on theological 
grounds, have fallen. These men, instead of interpreting Scripture 
fairly, and according to its literal meaning, are ever intent on making 
it accord with their own previously conceived opinions and notions. 
They will admit of no construction of it whatever which does not 
coincide with their owu peculiar, narrow, and erroneous tenets. 
Scripture and science they constantly force into collision, merely 
because they will not admit that the facts narrated in Scripture can 
possibly be regarded in any other light than that in which they have 
always been accustomed to view them. This is exactly the case of 
the persecutors of Galileo. Theologians of these narrow views and 
strong prejudices do more to undermine belief in revelation than the 
deadliest designed foes by whom religion has ever been assailed. 
Affording, as it does, so true, so deep, and so varied an insight into 
human nature, anthropology owes the Bible a debt of gratitude which 
it would be impossible to over-estimate ; and it is my belief that 
anthropology best does her part towards discharging that debt, by 
the sound, and enlarged, and correct principles for the interpretation 
of the Bible which she inculcates. While there is nothing in the 
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Bible hostile to anthropology, so there is nothing in anthropology 
hostile to the Bible. It is only by the misinterpretation or misrepre- 
sentation of either, that they can be brought into hostile collision. 

A good deal has been also said about certain attacks which have 
been made at some of the meetings of the Anthropological Society of 
London upon missionary enterprise ; and attacks have in consequence 
been made upon the Society in return. If rightly and fairly consi- 
dered, however, anthropology may gain a great deal from the labours 
of our missionaries ; and our missionaries, I am sure, may gain quite 
as much from anthropology in return (hear). The opportunities 
afforded to missionaries for the observation of human nature under 
all its varied phases, are such as few other men possess ; and of 
almost incalculable value to us might be the information which they 
would afford. I wish that we had a few more Livingstones among 
them. On the other hand, anthropology would be of no less service 
to missionaries, in enabling them to deal successfully with the various 
characters and races of people with whom they came in contact. 
Due allowance, I must admit, ought to be made on our part for any 
errors in men whose enthusiastic zeal in the promotion of the highest 
good to their fellow creatures may have occasionally led them to 
exaggerate, or even to mistake facts, but which is surely more com- 
mendable than apathy or indolence. And, on the other hand, equal 
allowances ought to be made for men who are sincere and anxious in 
their search after truth, if they express themselves strongly and with 
sincerity whenever they find, or believe that they find, that truth has 
been perverted. In the great and good cause of civilisation, at any 
rate, both anthropologists and missionaries are earnest workers ; and 
of civilisation itself I am convinced that Christianity forms the 
highest type. 

The systematic and scientific study of anthropology forms, indeed, 
the best guide to the promotion of civilisation, and to the pursuit of 
it as a science. The true theory, which has been much debated of 
late, as regards the adaptation of different races for civilisation, I 
hold to be this, and to be what anthropology establishes : — Not that 
any people or any races are actually or by any means naturally in- 
adapted for civilisation, but that for each particular race and people 
that particular kind of civilisation, and that alone, is peculiarly, and 
indeed alone completely adapted which is suited to their individual 
and peculiar character and circumstances. All races are capable of 
civilisation, but each race differs as to the mode in which this should 
be applied. Anthropology, above all things, should teach us to be 
tolerant of the opinions of others. It should lead us to respect man 
from a consideration of his power, while it should induce us no less 
to make allowances for him out of a regard to his weakness. Our 
knowledge of his goodness should urge us to admire him, while our 
experience of his frailty may compel us to distrust him. At any 
rate, the more we know of human nature the more tolerant shall we 
become ; and the more deeply we study anthropology the better 
acquainted shall we be with human nature. Our own unfair treat- 
ment by others should be our warning ; our own fair treatment of 
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them should be their example. Nevertheless, hard and deadly as are 
the blows which the members of divers sects and parties have for a 
long period, by common consent, been relentlessly inflicting upon us 
unhappy, if not unfeeling, anthropologists, they have only been ex- 
ceeded in their heartiness and their ferocity by those which, with 
very few and short intermissions, they are in the habit of dealing out 
against each other (loud laughter). 

To the clergy as well as to the missionaries — -to those who have the 
instruction of youth— to all the success of whose enterprises is pro- 
moted by the knowledge of human nature — and this, I believe, applies 
more or less to every member of a social community — the study of 
anthropology cannot but be highly advantageous. The investigation 
of languages, indeed, forms an important branch of this science, as 
does also that of history. 

In the other professions, too, its pursuit will not be found less 
profitable. Take the law, for instance. What a varied and complete 
insight into human nature is afforded by the trials which take place in 
our courts of justice. On the other hand, what an acquaintance with 
human nature does anthropology afford to the lawyer, enabling him to 
deal successfully with the different characters with whom he is con- 
stantly brought in contact, more especially as regards the sifting of 
evidence, and the examination and cross-examination of witnesses. 
Thus the lawyers owe a debt to anthropology ; and I hope that they 
will in return afford us some of the fruits of their wary and searching 
observation. Some law treatises of very high reputation are of great 
value from the anthropological matter which they contain. I may 
here refer to Puffendorf's great work on The Law of Nature and 
Nations, Burlamaqui's Natural Lata, and above all, Montesquieu's 
Spirit of Laivs, in which he discusses fully, and in the most compre- 
hensive manner, many of the most important points connected with 
anthropology. It is, indeed, to the fact of their being founded on the 
study and observation of man, that these works mainly owe their 
permanent and high reputation. Anthropology is constantly peculiarly 
adapted for and serviceable as a study to all members of the legal 
profession. 

To those who practise medicine, a knowledge of anthropology is 
almost, if not absolutely, essential. This is, indeed, too obvious to 
render it necessary for me to enlarge upon it. The medical profes- 
sion, in return, have conferred important benefit upon anthropology by 
the numerous valuable treatises bearing upon the subject, and on its 
various branches, which have from time to time emanated from that 
body. Locke himself, to whose great work on what I should term the 
highest branch of anthropology I have already alluded, was a member 
of this profession. The works of some of the older writers, particularly 
of Sir Thomas Browne, will be perused with interest ; as also that of 
Harvey, termed his Anatomical Exercises concerning the Motion of the 
Heart and Blood, developing his famous theory — long since indis- 
putably established, although strenuously opposed at the time — of the 
circulation of the blood. John Hunter's lectures, and those of Mr. 
Lawrence, on the subject of man, may also be referred to as valuable 
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works to the anthropologist. The ingenious dissertation of Dr. Willis, 
a physician, who flourished in the beginning of the last century, Be 
Animd Brutorum, of which there is a quaint but vigorous translation 
by Pordage, is most interesting as tracing the analogy between human 
and animal intelligence. 

But to the poet and the artist as well, an acquaintance with anthro- 
pology will be found no less serviceable ; and the finest and most 
popular both of poets and painters of all ages, have evinced how much 
they owed to the study of human nature. Homer is especially dis- 
tinguished for his truthful and forcible delineation of character, and 
for the fine development of passion which he affords. The poet, how- 
ever, whose skill in this respect is paramount, and which is, I believe, 
the real secret of bis being so generally appreciated and so universally 
read, is our own immortal Shakspeare, whom I might almost claim to 
call "our anthropological poet." Nor in the sister art of painting is 
the success attendant on the study of human nature, or an acquaint- 
ance with anthropology, less remarkable. The " divine " Raphael, who 
is regarded as the brightest genius in this branch of art, was peculiarly 
distinguished by the correct and forcible expression which he gave to 
the characters he represented. Indeed, to such an extent did his 
works excel in this respect, that writers both on physiognomy and 
phrenology have appealed to his productions in illustration of the 
principles which they have propounded. Rembrandt was also very 
remarkable for the vigorous manner in which he represented characters 
and feeling of various kinds, sometimes, as is seen in his etchings, by 
merely a few lines. Our own Hogarth was a master in the art of dis- 
playing character of every variety in his performances, as each one who 
has seen them can bear testimony. But to the merchant and the man 
of business, no less than to the poet and the painter, is a deep and 
practical acquaintance with human nature essential if he desires to 
attain success in his dealings with mankind. To the soldier also, 
especially if he aspires to high command in his profession, or to im- 
portant enterprise in his exploits, is a practical knowledge of the 
operations of human nature all important. 

Various conjectures have been raised as to what were the leading 
qualities in the mind of the first Napoleon, and what were the points 
in his character, to which he owed his extraordinary and unrivalled 
success. Some have asserted that it was his knowledge of geography 
that mainly aided him ; others have thought that his extraordinary 
coolness and self-command were his most serviceable qualities. On 
the whole, however, from a careful study of his character and career, 
I am convinced that he was mainly indebted to his deep and varied 
knowledge of human nature, for his prodigious and unprecedented 
rise from a humble adventurer to be the ruler of half of Europe. It 
was this that enabled him to deal so successfully as he did with every 
variety of character with which he came in contact. It was this that 
gave him such an extraordinary ascendancy over the minds of all 
around him, whether friends or foes. It was this that enabled him so 
successfully to calculate on the measures that his adversaries on great 
emergencies would adopt. And what was perhaps most important and 
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most marked of all, it was this which enabled him to acquire such an 
extraordinary ascendancy and even absolute control over the minds of 
his soldiers, so as to render them not only his followers, but his adorers 
and devotees. 

Having said thus much as to the advantages of the study of anthro- 
pology generally, I will now proceed to offer a few remarks with respect 
to the particular inducements to follow it in this town, and the desir- 
ableness of establishing an Anthropological Society in Manchester. 
Some who have read the attacks upon anthropology, to which I have 
adverted, may perhaps be dismayed at the proposal, and may exclaim, 
like the Jews of Thessalonica, " These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also"* (laughter). Manchester men, 
however, are not apt to be frightened by shadows, and are more in- 
clined to listen to reason than to mere invective. In many and 
important respects Manchester appears peculiarly adapted for the 
establishment of a society of this description (hear). Its extensive 
connection with the colonies will afford us many opportunities of 
obtaining information respecting the people of other lands, as also for 
procuring specimens of various kinds from thence connected with 
anthropology to enrich our museum. A peculiar turn has long been 
evinced by the people of this great city for natural history, which is 
an essential aid, and a most useful accompaniment to that of anthro- 
pology. Botany, too, is followed with avidity by many among us, and 
some veiy interesting and important researches have been made by 
local students into this science. A very valuable paper, bearing on 
the subject of the connection between anthropology and botany was, 
some years ago, read at the Manchester Philosophical Society, by Dr. 
Percival, containing an investigation into the perceptive powers of 
vegetables ; as also another by Mr. Charles White, on Tlie Regular 
Gradations of Man, and in different animals and vegetables. Other 
works, too, of an important character, bearing on anthropology, have 
emanated from Manchester. Among them I may mention Mr Leo H. 
Grindon's very able and excellent treatise on Life, which will be an 
essential addition to our own library, and which I some time ago read 
with intense interest. The facts that I have just stated induce some- 
thing more than a hope that we shall have a succession of valuable 
papers supplied to us at the meetings of our society, bearing not only 
on anthropology directly, but on the various subjects connected with 
it, and the discussion of which conduce in an important manner to 
aid its advancement, and to promote the thorough investigation of 
different points, and to present them in various asjsects. The subjects 
of these papers I will not presume now to anticipate ; but as regards 
the general operations and achievements of the society, I will only 
venture here to remark that in all institutions of this nature a 
generous rivalry, or rather emulation, may, I think, fairly be allowed 
between the parent and branch societies, as in the case of the mother 
country and the colonies — the one taking the lead in the general 
advancement of the science, and the other, while following in his track, 

* Acts xvii, 6. 
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endeavouring to excel, more particularly in the pursuit of tliose special 
branches which the peculiar genius of the peojjle of that district, their 
leading occupations, or other causes, have stimulated them to cul- 
tivate. 

In an intellectual point, Lancashire at the present period occupies a 
very peculiar, and a very proud position. The Prime Minister of this 
country — a man not only of great eloquence and high eminence as a 
politician, but of extensive literary acquirements and tastes as well — ■ 
is, as we all know, a native of Lancashire ; so also is the Minister who 
fills that most important post at the present critical juncture, of 
Foreign Secretary, and who is the son of the Premier, a man of 
wonderful energy and of active interest in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of his countrymen. That highly -gifted and most eloquent states- 
man, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man, too, of varied 
acquirements, profound scholarship, and refined literary tastes, is a 
native of Lancashire as well. There is also another very able and 
most eloquent statesman, the leader of the extreme Liberal party in 
the House of Commons, and whose great talents, untiring energy, and 
immense courage, all persons cannot fail to admire, to whatever party 
in politics they may belong, who was born in this county. That late 
eminent and distinguished philosopher and scholar, Dr. Whewell, was 
a native of Lancaster ; so that it is not only in politics that Lancashire 
talent is pre-eminent. Other names of note will suggest themselves 
to you. I hope that, in the selection of subjects for papers to bo read 
before our Society, Lancashire talent and characteristics will not be 
overlooked. 

I have already adverted to the advantages to be derived in the case 
of men engaged in commercial enterprise, of which Manchester is the 
metropolis, from the study of anthropology, on account of the insight 
which they may by this means acquire into the characters and disposi- 
tions of those with whom they have to deal, as also from a correct 
measure of their own capacities. This can, of course, only be accom- 
plished by an acquaintance with our mental as well as our material 
mechanism, a branch of anthropology which has not hitherto been so 
fully cultivated as I could wish, but to which the other departments 
of the science supply the best preliminary, and for which they afford 
the surest and most suitable foundation. The attainment of this, the 
most important of all knowledge, is the ultimate aim and the noblest 
end of anthropology, and indeed of all science. Of the material world 
around us, and of the material frame which we inhabit, we know but 
little ; of our immaterial being, which is our essential self, we know 
next to nothing. Fortunate would it be for the interests of science 
and for the welfare of mankind, if, through the researches and the 
operations of the Anthropological Society, a Newton should arise, 
whose comprehensive genius and piercing ken would arrange, and 
reduce to order, and render intelligible the mental system, as he did 
the material universe. And most honourable for this Society, and for 
Manchester too, would it be it' in this great centre of material pursuits, 
and midst the din of machinery, and the hum of busy voices engaged 
in commercial undertakings, the science of mind could be at length 
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successfully unravelled, and the laws which regulate the mighty 
operations of the human soul be made intelligible to us all. It is in 
such localities that the study of philosophy and of the polite arts is 
most needed to correct those sordid tendencies which the ardent pur- 
suit of wealth engenders ; and it is here that in certain instances it 
has been most successfully cultivated. Through the science of anthro- 
pology, which should combine and should unite the consideration and 
the study of both mind and matter, and the study of them together, 
have we the fullest assurance that a real knowledge of the nature of 
mind will be eventually obtained, and that the information most 
valuable to man may at length be acquired by man. Anthropology 
teaches us, indeed, to study in the way that Newton did the universe 
of nature, the universe of man, and, we may hope, with corresponding 
success. Sublime as was the subject of Newton's researches, those of 
the anthropologist and mental philosopher are no less exalted, and no 
less celestial. While the one brings heaven nearer to man, the other 
exalts man to heaven. As in the case of Newton, the immensity of 
the system does not render it too vast for our comprehension, nor its 
dazzling splendour too bright for our gaze. As Newton conjectured 
the attractive power of the sun from the fall of an apple, so the 
humblest incidents in daily action may often afford suggestions as to 
the mightiest operations of the soul. While from planet to planet, 
through interminable distances, the great astronomer pursued his sub- 
lime researches, we have only our own nature to look into, but whose 
depths have hitherto proved as unfathomable as the remotest regions 
of space. Astronomy reveals to us the wondrous structure and 
motions of the celestial system, worlds rolling through their spheres, 
and which, through the aid of the telescope, are exhibited to our 
gaze. Anthropology unfolds to our mental vision the no less splendid 
and no less wondrous system of the intellectual universe, and teaches 
us that most important and most essential, though perhaps most 
neglected branch of all knowledge — the most remote from our grasp, 
although the subject is of all others the most within our province — • 
the knowledge of our own selves (cheers). 

A vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation to Mr. Harris 
for his address, he called on Dr. Hunt, the President of the Parent 
Society, to address the Meeting. 

Dr. Hunt, who was received with loud applause, said that, in the 
interesting address which they had just heard, there was an allusion 
to a remark which he had made in London, respecting the benefits 
likely to arise from the formation of an Anthropological Society in 
the great city of Manchester, on account of the business character of 
its inhabitants. He presumed it was for this reason that the zealous 
secretary of their society — Dr. Fairbank — had placed in his hands a 
resolution, to the effect that the scientific interest and practical value 
of anthropology recommended the study to all interested in the wel- 
fare of mankind. He remarked that he did not propose the resolu- 
tion simply on account of the scientific interest and the practical 
value of anthropology, but also because knowledge was good, and it 
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was the duty of all to increase their knowledge, whether it was useful 
and interesting or not. We had, unfortunately, different ways of 
showing our interest in mankind. There was a large and influential 
party in this country, who desired that the world should be governed 
on philanthropical principles. Another party, unfortunately not 
quite so large, would like the world to be governed on scientific prin- 
ciples. It was for the public generally to decide which was the cor- 
rect view. It would be easy for him to show that the chief disputes 
which were at present going on in the world were simply questions of 
race, or, as they were now generally termed, questions of nationality. 
He then gave a sketch of the history of the formation of anthropolo- 
gical societies in Paris, London, Madrid, Moscow, and to the esta- 
blishment of periodicals specially devoted to the science in Germany 
and Italy. What was the meaning of this sudden rise and development 
of anthropology during the last five or six years ? What had induced 
the most prominent scientific men of Europe to combine together and 
to work together 1 The explanation, he believed, might be found in 
the fact, that the majority of men of science had only during the last 
few years been thoroughly aroused to the fact that our former specu- 
lation on man's past history was based, not on scientific facts, but 
simply and nearly solely on fiction, which had gradually been handed 
down by tradition, and then given forth to the world in the garb of 
science. He did not allude to the Biblical account of the creation 
and dispersion of mankind, but to the fictions which were involved in 
the use of such terms as Caucasian, Aryan, or Anglo-Saxon. Some 
six or seven years ago, the past history of man was attempted to be 
based on historical and comparative philology, a branch of science 
which Dr. Prichard and his followers termed Ethnology. This science 
owed its origin to the late Cardinal Wiseman. In France and Ame- 
rica it survived but a very few years ; and in England, if it is not 
dead, it is very near its end. Dr. Latham and Mr. Crawfurd were 
its only two surviving prophets (laughter). Notwithstanding giving 
offence to those gentlemen, in this country it was found necessary to 
follow the example of French men of science, to term all books which 
based the natural history of man on ethnology, as more correctly 
historical and comparative philology. They had to commence their 
labours at the point where it was left by Blumenbach. There had 
during the last fifty years been many individual workers, who had 
kept to a right path ; but, until the last few years, they had never 
combined together in order to assist each other, and the course of 
truth and science generally. The peojile of Manchester ought to 
share both the odium and the honour of being connected with anthro- 
pology, for it was in that city there was first brought to light the 
remarkable work, On the Regular Gradation in Man and Animals, by 
Mr. Charles White (hear). In that work, the doctrine of continuity 
applied to mankind is stated with admirable scientific candour. The 
republication of this work would assist to prove that there has been 
little or no progression on this subject in England since the year 
when the facts in that work were first brought before a scientific 
audience in Manchester, in the year 1 795. He thought there was more 
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real science and true philosophy in that work, than in the recent 
work of one of England's best modern anatomists, but, unfortunately, 
one of her most illogical and unphilosophical reasoners. He knew of 
no greater compliment that he could pay to this great city, than to 
republish that work ; and he should be prepared to state in the pre- 
face that, if Mr. Charles White is a fair specimen of what you can 
produce in the way of an anthropologist, Manchester was in true philo- 
sophical anthropology seventy years in advance of London (cheers). 
The science of anthropology was divided into four portions. First, 
they took the past history of mankind, as deduced from his works. 
They went back to the earliest remains of man to be found, some of 
which might be seen on the table. They endeavoured to collect all 
these facts, and compare them together ; how much they differed, 
what were their resemblances, how they compared with the lower 
animals ; and by this process they hoped, at some future time, to be 
able to throw some little light upon the pre-historic man. For their 
chronology they were entirely indebted to the geologists. He believed 
no one could tell us what had been the past history of man. Wo 
knew nothing at all of the subject. The Society had in Manchester 
an excellent and thoroughly competent member, Mr. Plant, who 
could tell them, without speculation or assumption, what was the pre- 
sent state of the science. The next branch was historical anthropology. 
Besides all those records which early man had left, he had left a 
variety of creeds, superstitions, language, and mythology. It was the 
object of historical anthropology to collect all these, to find resem- 
blances and connections, and see what light the traditions of one race 
would throw upon others ; to compare the languages, and trace the 
connections and migrations of races by language. The third branch 
was descriptive anthropology, in which he hoped the Manchester 
Society would be able very much to assist, because Manchester was in 
communication with all parts of the world, and he hoped the Man- 
chester correspondents of the Society would be able to furnish accounts 
as authentic as those of Captain Cook and all those early travellers 
who had written without any preconceived opinions. Our published 
descriptions of the different races at present were unsatisfactory, and, 
instead of being original, were too often mere copies of what were 
current long ago. The fourth branch, the most difficult, and the one 
which exposed the science to the most abuse, was comparative anthro- 
pology. Its duty was to compare the different races of men, to com- 
pare them from previously ascertained facts, and detect their differences 
and resemblances. The first great portion of this subject was to com- 
pare man with the lower animals ; the second to compare the different 
species, races, and varieties of man ; then, comparing tribes with one 
another, to explain how and why one tribe differed from another, and 
why persons of the same race differed so widely as they do. To 
investigate and study comparative anthropology required extensive 
caution and the spirit of true science, for here was the point on which 
we met differences of opinion. To investigate this question there 
must be liberty of spirit and opinion. It was the comparison of man 
with animals on which so many men differed ; it was in the comparison 
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we had to make with the different species of men that the difficulty 
arose. Some men would say there was very little difference between 
the lower races of men and the higher apes ; some would say there 
was very little difference between the lower and higher races of man. 
It was, therefore, necessary to be thoroughly loyal to fact (hear). It 
was impossible for him to say what would be the ultimate conclusions 
of the science, or any branch of it. The man who chose not to 
acknowledge any fact, whether it was on his own side or against him, 
was a dishonest man (hear). There was unfortunately existing in this 
country a disease, said to be quite incurable, produced by systemati- 
cally ignoring facts. It was wonderful, and at the same time melan- 
choly to see the eccentricities, absurdities, and irrationalities, by 
which men are led when they refuse to accept a well-established fact. 
When persons are once afflicted with this disease, you can no longer 
reason with them. Facts they treat with utter contempt. He did 
not allude to those like himself who condemned cruelty to any race, 
but to those unfortunate persons who suffer from a disease which was 
termed negromania (loud laughter). Persons suffering from it treated 
with the utmost contempt all who differed from them. Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker might spend great time in Africa, go through wonder- 
ful adventures, and tell what existed in Africa, but these men did not 
believe a word of it. Even scientific men were sometimes afflicted with 
the disorder. He heard, only on passing through London, that a very 
eminent anatomist had had another attack, and actually gone and 
joined the Jamaica committee (laughter). This was Professor Huxley ; 
and it was said that he intended to propose that they should prosecute 
M. du Chaillu for shooting gorillas (laughter). Were there distinct 
races of men now existing 1 How could each of these races have the 
greatest amount of mental and physical happiness 1 Mr. Bright, who 
was well known, and, he hoped, respected in Manchester, said two 
nights ago he believed whatever might be defective in the Irish people 
came not from race, but from the conditions to which they had been 
subjected. He (Dr. Hunt) put it to those who had studied anthropo- 
logy, to those who had studied the races of men in this country, who 
had studied the characteristics, physical and mental, of the Irish, to 
say whether this was the fact. He saw present a gentleman (Dr. 
Beddoe) who had spent a great portion of his time in examining the 
Irish people, and he hoped that gentleman would say a few words on 
the subject. That was Mr. Blight's doctrine, started by Jeremy 
Bentham, and although based on a groundless and unwarrantable 
assumption it was supported by such eminent political economists as 
S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Goldwin Smith. Against these closet 
philosophers we have experience on the other side, and the testimony of 
every traveller, from Herodotus to Baker. He differed from one of 
the views of the president. He did not think we had any evidence to 
prove that all races were capable of civilisation properly so called. Take 
only one instance. Up to this time there was no evidence that the 
Australian aborigines could be civilised. The question was — is there 
race 1 The same argument that Mr. Bright would apply to the Irish 
Mr. Mill applies to the Negro, or any other race. Hence it lias became 
vol. v. — no. xvi. <; 
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the bounden duty of all persons interested in the welfare of mankind 
to study anthropology. What made this subject of great consequence 
and moment was, that the people of England were being taught an 
erroneous system of political economy — a system, he believed, which 
was neither based on nor supported by facts. This is why it behoved 
the people of Manchester to assist in the great work now going on in 
other parts of the civilised world, and to endeavour to have a system 
of political economy on a more correct and satisfactory basis. The 
labours of the Manchester Society would be watched with interest not 
merely by the parent Society in London, but by the scientific men of 
the world. He looked upon the union of the Manchester Society with 
its parent Society in London as likely to be of mutual benefit. The 
facts collected by the members of the Manchester Society would be 
disseminated through the medium of the parent Society to every part 
of the habitable globe. He was quite prepared, and indeed anxious, 
to see the rivalry of the Manchester branch against the parent Society. 
He was not, however, at all frightened at the allusion which the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society had made to the possibility of the 
branch following the example of some of the former colonial possessions 
of this country. Before they took such a step as this he would advise 
them to study well what had been the fate of colonies, both ancient 
and modem, when separated from their mother country ; and he 
thought that they would perhaps find that the sort of independence 
they would acquire would not be an unmixed benefit (laughter). In 
conclusion, he addressed a few remarks to the Members of the Society 
present, urging them to do all they could to correct erroneous state- 
ments, and to be on their guard against them, and to eschew all hasty 
induction. The world was not made yesterday, nor would it be likely 
to end for a few days yet. The work done by the London Society 
they had as some guide, but he would not advise them to blindly 
follow in their track, but simply to imitate all that was good. True 
success was the result of good honest work, and such work they must 
do if they were to succeed in the noble enterprise in which they were 
engaged. The more difficulties and obstacles they met the greater 
would be their success if they conquered them. Abuse, too, they 
would, no doubt, receive, but he could give his assurance, from per- 
sonal experience, that it would do them no harm. The more their 
Society was abused the more immediate would be its success. He 
believed that the proud and powerful position now held by the London 
Society was in a great measure to be attributed to the hearty manner 
in which they had been abused. He, therefore, hoped for a liberal share 
of wholesome abuse for them. But above all things he cautioned them 
not to let either the fear or favour of any man or any set of men make 
them turn to the right or the left, but steadily pursue the object which 
they have before them, the acquisition of truth — first for its own sake, 
and secondly for the benefit to mankind at large. Those who had not 
yet joined the Manchester Society, he advised to do so without delay. 
It behoved all lovers of truth in Manchester to join the Society ; and 
he hoped that the Society might reflect ci'edit and renown on this 
great city. There might be some who believe themselves to be lovers 
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of truth who decline to join the Society ; but he trusted that there 
would be few persons in Manchester who would be afflicted with a 
great and terrible disease, which had been found to be at least con- 
comitant with the formation of an anthropological society in another 
place. Those afflicted with this disease sometimes made the most 
absurd charges against persons which they could not prove, and which 
were incapable of proof. It was a very terrible disease, and conse- 
quently a very long word had to be invented in order to give some 
slight idea of its awful character. This disease was called Anthropo- 
logicophobia (laughter). Some persons suffering from it, whenever 
they see the word anthropology, give a very loud bark, others a sup- 
pressed growl, while if they see a live anthropologist, they not only 
bark and growl, but sometimes attempt to bite (laughter). He hoped 
that not many persons would be afflicted with this disease in Man- 
chester, for he could assure them that anthropologists were very 
dangerous, some thought very wicked animals, for when they were 
attacked they defended themselves (laughter and loud cheers). 

Dr. Beddoe, in seconding the resolution which has been proposed 
by his friend Dr. Hunt, said he would endeavour briefly to indicate 
some of the advantages that would flow from the cultivation of anthro- 
pological studies, and that in only a limited department of human 
affairs. It was now fifty years since the Congress of Vienna sat to 
determine the limits of the states of Europe. Fifty years ago anthro- 
pology was very little studied or understood ; but had the case been 
otherwise, and had the plain teachings of anthropology any weight at 
that congress, great calamities might have been avoided, calamities 
that more or less affect Europe to the present day. Passing over other 
blunders then committed, such as the giving of Posen to Prussia, a gift 
which an enlightened Prussian would rather have been without, he 
touched on the assignment of Lombardy and Venetia to Austria. 
That wrong has been at last set right, to the satisfaction of all or 
almost all ; but it has taken fifty years to do it ; and in the mean- 
time, how much misery has been endured, what bloody wars have 
been fought, how many lives have been lost on the field, in the 
dungeon, on the scaffold ! All this time Austria and Italy might have 
been good friends (as we trust they may be henceforward), had their 
boundary line been drawn in accordance with the plain dictates of 
anthropological science, and with the divisions of blood, language and 
character. If they looked a little further eastward, they would see 
a people, the Roumans or Wallachs, now for the first time permitted 
fairly to develope their nationality. In reference to the neighbouring 
region, the ignorance still prevailing in this country is amazing, even 
among the newspaper writers who profess to give instruction in such 
matters. Thus the Spectator, in some other departments not a bad 
authority, has lately been just called to account by a contemporary for 
a series of blunders as to the races of Turkey that deserved whipping 
(laughter). He supposed most Englishmen were not less ignorant on 
this subject than the Spectator. Yet these blunders were not in mere 
matters of theory, but were of the most intense practical importance 
involving millions of men, and bearing directly on the solution of the 
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Great Eastern question. But perhaps yon will say, " What is all this 
to us 1 we have ceased to be a European power ; nobody on the conti- 
nent cares a button for our opinion : let us involve ourselves in our 
virtue and our wealth, and let not only Savoy, but all Europe perish, 
for aught we care." Even if it be so, there remains to us the entire 
field of India and the colonies. Think of India with he knew not how 
many races, differing in every conceivable respect from the Aryan 
Brahmin, with a brain as good as the European, and an intellect yet 
more subtle ; the Brahmin, heir of an ancient civilisation, fantastic 
indeed in some respects, but well deserving to be studied, down to the 
wretched Veddah that wanders naked and houseless in the forests of 
Ceylon. If we, or at least those of us who have to do with the 
government of our Indian empire, remain in wilful ignorance on such 
subjects, what sort of account can they render of their stewardship. 
Look again a little further, to New Zealand, where an anthropological 
problem of the intensest interest and importance has to be worked 
out, no less a one than this, whether that noble race of barbarians, the 
Maori, can be raised to the level of our civilisation, or whether they 
are destined utterly to perish. Similar or analogous problems con- 
front us in several other of our colonies. But, to come nearer home, 
let me say a few words respecting Ireland and the Irish. My friend, 
Dr. Hunt, has, indeed, attributed to me an acquaintance with this 
subject greater than I can flatter myself I possess. I have, indeed, 
devoted some time and study to Irish anthropology ; but I must con- 
fess that, partly perhaps because I have too much of the Saxon in me, 
I don't quite understand the Irish. This much, however, I do know, 
that if you take an Irishman of tolerably pure blood, and compare him 
with any ordinary or typical Englishman, you will find them to differ 
in frame of body, in form of skull and brain, in colour of skin and 
hair ; and the moral and mental correspond to the physical differences'"" 
(hear). He did not mean to say that the Irish are an inferior race to 
ourselves, because he did not think so ; but they differ from us ex- 
tremely ; and we English having attempted to manage and govern a 
people whose nature and feelings we could not understand, the results 
have been deplorable. Again, from the steeples of your sister city of 
Liverpool you may see the hills of Wales, and individual Welshmen 
abound among you ; yet how different are they from us in their 
character as a race, and how little do we really know of them 1 These 

* The Morning Star of Nov. 3, 1866, thus announces the birth of the Man- 
chester society ; and it deserves to be recorded, as showing harmony exist- 
ing between fact and the statements which appear in our revered contempo- 
rary. — Editor. 

"An Anthropological Society has been organised at Manchester. Those 
who are acquainted with the society of the same name in London, can easily 
imagine what the tendency of this body is likely to be. One thing is cer- 
tain : that it will emulate the parent society in its hatred of the Negro and 
in its contempt of authorities like Professor Huxley, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. Dr. Hunt appealed to Dr. Beddoe to confirm his own wild 
theory that the evils from which the Irish people are suffering are due, not, 
as Mr. Bright argues, to the conditions to which they are subjected, but to 
peculiarities of race. Dr. Beddoe, however, did nothing of the kind, but 
remarked that the misfortuue was that England had undertaken to govern 
a people whom she could not understand." 
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things ho commended to their consideration, and with them another 
subject of great interest and importance, for the study of which Man- 
chester affords peculiar facilities. It is this — yon have in Lancashire 
a vast population which has almost suddenly changed its whole system 
of living — with the increasing development of material civilisation, a 
scattered agricultural population has been converted into a closely- 
packed manufacturing one, and almost all the other influences bearing 
upon it have undergone an equally great change. Now, what are to 
be the resirits of these changes on the race, physically and morally, 
for good and for evil ? It is a great subject, and it falls in part at 
least within the domain of anthropology. He concluded by recom- 
mending the study of anthropology to the people of Manchester 
(cheers). 

Mr. Plant, F.G.S., moved the next resolution : — "That the thanks 
of the Manchester Anthropological Society be given to Dr. James 
Hunt, Dr. Beddoe of Clifton, and the Rev. Dunbar Heath, for their 
presence on the occasion." Mr. Plant said, that the resolution was 
but a slight acknowledgment of the great services these gentlemen 
had rendered at the inauguration of the local Society. Their pre- 
sence was an assurance to the members, that the parent Society in 
London would give both encouragement and support to local endea- 
vours to spread the scientific study of man. The address which had 
been given by their learned local President had taken a wide field 
for its valuable and philosophical views of the subject of anthropology ; 
but in the systematised and scientific remarks from Dr. Hunt, the Pre- 
sident of the London Society, they had had more exact and definite 
rules applied to the science, and it would be the object of the mem- 
bers of the local Society to keep their course of future action within 
the limits of the track laid down. The materials upon which they 
would have to labour were not locally abundant as far as the past 
and the present were concerned. The vicinity of Manchester did not 
abound with flint weapons, tumuli, or lake-pile remains — in fact, 
not a vestige of either had ever been found west of the Pennine range ; 
but there was a wide field of research for those members who did not 
shrink from the investigation of the origin of the oldest tribes which 
first peopled Lancashire. The subject was full of difficulties arising 
from the use of derivative terms applied to ancient people, which, if 
they were capable of a definite and distinct application, the local his- 
torian seldom succeeded in making a satisfactory use of. The Roman 
remains of Lancashire had been very industriously worked out, and 
had all the value which belongs to history, but beyond that period 
backward in time, the anthropologist could fairly claim as his own. 
The great question, however, of the present day, was one which the 
geologist and anthropologist could only solve ; it was a question of 
growing importance to all educated minds, and its influence upon the 
future teachings of the religious and moral world could not be over- 
stated. The question was, " What was the origin of mankind upon 
the earth?" Is science to be the authority upon this question, or are 
we yet to rest our faith upon the early teachings of a literal revela- 
tion 1 He believed the day was not far distant when it would be 
regarded as no heresv in a Christian to declare his belief in the 
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scientific conclusions as to the great antiquity and primitive bar- 
barism of man in his origin, and that it would not be blasphemy to 
say, that revelation is not an authority upon this question any more 
than upon questions in astronomy and the other sciences. But they 
must be prepared for a state of feeling in society which time would 
only ameliorate from suspicion, prejudice, and dread, into confidence, 
favour, and admiration. They would, he was afraid, meet with but 
little opposition to their Society, for opposition meant a knowledge of 
the subject, or else opposition was puerile and aimless ; and as far as 
experience seemed to lead to a safe conclusion, the study of the sub- 
ject by a cultivated mind always converted an intended opponent into 
a sound supporter of the "hard logic of facts." He hoped the Man- 
chester people would carry out the same desire which it had hitherto 
displayed for other branches of natural science, for anthropology, and it 
then would maintain a good standing as a flourishing local society. 
There was an opening for some discoveries yet to be made as to prehis- 
toric man in Poole's cavern near Buxton. The present year had brought 
to light several interesting matters, and by a well directed scientific 
exploration valuable light will be thrown upon the geological period 
at which the cavern first became a river course, and how early in its 
series of changes it first became the abode of prehistoric man. Under 
the care of the Society a successful result might be arrived at. He 
could hardly agree with the tendency of the remarks from Dr. Beddoe 
upon the Celtic races in Ireland, it gave a political aspect to the 
labours of the anthropologist, which was not science, nor in the true 
direction of scientific investigations, and of all places in the world it 
would be necessary for the anthropologist in Manchester to be careful 
that his views upon the question of races, whether the Celt or the 
Negro, be consciously kept clear of the political and religious aspect. 
As the President had pointed out, these questions are only coun- 
tenanced by the Society in their Archaic, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Comparative aspects, and the religious and political questions must 
be rigorously excluded from the Manchester Society if it is to find a 
footing and be successful. 

Mr. Devis, F.Z.S., F.A.S.L., Vice-President of the Manchester 
Society, said, he apprehended there are very few here to-night to whom 
the name, the fame, of Dr. Hunt are unknown ; few, who previous to 
our meeting did not entertain a jJretty strong opinion about him. 
To many he was known as a master in science, a zealous investigator, 
a bold expounder; and, moreover, as the uncompromising and suc- 
cessful leader of our science in a critical period of its history. To 
many he was known as all this, and something more. Clever, my 
dear sir, it has been said to him, ve-ry cle-ver — but dangerous, de- 
cidedly dangerous (laughter). He hoped that the address which we 
have heard from him to-night has swept their brains clear of all such 
cobwebs. Dangerous ! why there is not a more harmless man alive 
than his friend Dr. Hunt, because there is not one more outspoken 
(hear). There was danger in men who dread to have an opinion of 
their own, lest it should prejudice their own comfort and conve- 
nience. There was danger in men who reap where they do not sow — 
who cleave to emolument and honour while they scorn and betray 
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the creed which fosters them ; but there is no danger to the truth in 
men who stand to the front and say this is our creed, we do not ask 
anybody to believe it, we ask them to confute it. To such men the 
heartiest thanks are due from their bitterest opponents, for such men 
enter the lists with their visors up and proclaim to all comers who 
and what it is they fight against (cheers). Such men are the first to 
rejoice when they see opponents doing as our future friends in bonny 
Dundee are doing, furbishing their armour and whetting their wea- 
pons, and they are only anxious that the best man should win. 
Those who have taken an interest in anthropological matters will 
rejoice at this opportunity of recognising the skilful generalship which 
has at length enabled the science to break through the barriers of 
prejudice and vested interests, and asserts its due position among 
those cognate sciences which themselves culminate in that of man. 
But the pleasure arising from the success attained in the British 
Association should by no means be confined to the anthropologist, its 
benefits will be felt if not acknowledged by every lover of truth 
(cheers). It was the vindication of unfettered liberty of thought and 
speech everywhere and in all things — for this was really the principle 
at issue, and this I hold to be a grand intellectual gain (hear). It is 
the establishment of this principle which enables us now to consider 
every science, not anthropology merely, but every branch of research, 
as an arena in which every statement, every opinion, may be fairly, 
freely discussed, without dread of being frowned down ; it is this 
which enables us now to come before you frankly and fearlessly and 
say, here we offer you an opportunity of bringing together all the 
information about man, physical, psychical, social, which you possess 
or can obtain, and of broaching any opinion you may choose to form 
about him and his doings. We will accept your facts as far as they 
are authenticated ; we will hear your opinions, but we will not 
identify ourselves with your theories on the one side or the other. 
As a society we can have no opinion, and we decline the responsibility 
of either your sense or your nonsense ; and if from all this good 
results follow, not to anthropology only, but to general independence 
of thought amongst us, they will be traceable to the previous efforts 
of Dr. Hunt and his colleagues ; and if, as we believe, no small 
amount of those results will have to be credited to the impulse which 
he and they have communicated to us to-night, we may fairly calculate 
that a large instalment of those thanks is already due, and approve 
the resolution cordially and unanimously (loud cheers). 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath then rose to return thanks in the name 
of the deputation. The parent Society, he said, during less than 
four years of existence, has gathered together nearly four times two 
hundred members. During those four years events of the utmost 
importance have passed before us, and have illustrated some of the 
fundamental truths of anthropology. The French Emperor openly 
proclaimed his intention of grouping all the Latin nations into a 
unity, but the Teutons have taken a long step towards actually doing 
what the Latins have only talked about. In America, the greatest 
anthropological experiment the world has evor witnessed is at this 
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very moment in process of exhibition. The question is, can or cannot 
a black race live side by side with a white one, under the same laws 
and privileges 1 Taking facts as they are, taking the laws of the 
human mind in blacks and whites, taking the laws of competition for 
food, taking the laws by which property is accumulated and children 
reared ; taking, in fact, all the mental, social, and physical laws of 
anthropology into consideration, will or will not the blacks, who 
used to number 4,000,000, and who probably already only number 
2,500,000, die off or increase again, and hold their ground 1 A very 
few years will show the result of this mighty experiment. Mr. Heath 
then explained what the parent Society provided in return for its 
.annual two guineas. Papers and discussions every fortnight in the 
season ; a Journal once a quarter containing these discussions, etc., 
etc., with proceedings of other similar societies in Paris, Moscow, 
Madrid, etc. ; an independent Revieiv, which feared not to show up 
the anthropological deficiencies of the highest names, such as Mill, 
Comte, etc. ; a volume of Memoirs annually, and besides all their 
translations of important foreign anthropological works. To show 
the impartiality by which these works were selected, Mr. Heath 
stated that the first (Waitz) advocated the unity theory of man's origin ; 
the second (Pouchet) maintained plurality ; while the third (Vogt) 
proclaimed the logical theory of development. Mr. Heath seeing 
several of the clergy present, gave his opinion that the Old Testament 
clearly recognised plurality, adducing not only the fact of Cain's 
banishment into a land of cities, but the mistranslated phrase, " High 
and low, rich and poor," in several parts of Scripture, the real ren- 
dering of which should be, " the race of Adam and the rest of man- 
kind." The words in the original are simply "Adam and Ish." As 
to the hypothesis of a single origin, Mr. Heath pointed to the fac- 
similes of certain works of human art derived from the caves in the 
South of France. Here we have an outline of a naked human form 
drawn by the contemporaries of the mammoth. This form is not 
that of a Negro. This undeniable ocular proof that the Europeans 
so long back as the time of the Mammoth were not Negroes, seems 
very much in favour of the view recognised in the book of Genesis, 
that Adam and Ish were races of distinct origin (hear). 

Mr. Harris then left the chair, and the company proceeded to 
examine the many objects of interest which were exhibited, and in 
which all present seemed to take the greatest interest. 

Here we might very properly have concluded our report, but we 
feel sure that our readers will like to be informed how the appearance 
of an anthropological society was greeted by the people of that great 
city. The usual abuse of anthropologists had of course come, but 
not yet in sufficient quantities to render the Society much service. 
Some of the local newspapers have yet roused themselves sufficiently 
to see the vast national importance of the science of man. " Anthro- 
pology — what does it mean?" "Anthropological Society — what is it 
all about ?" were the general comments made at the time of meeting. 
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The following article from the Manchester Examiner and Times of 
November 3, 1866, deserves to be reproduced. 

" If ' the proper study of mankind is man,' anthropology is fairly 
entitled to high rank among the 'ologies.' The science is young, 
but its professors are ambitious, and if they fail it will not be owing 
to a lack of self-assertion. They have been engaged for six or seven 
years in the study of man. During that interval they have attained 
to some important results, and they propose to prosecute their re- 
searches in all directions, and after the most approved philosophical 
methods. At present, as Dr. Hunt confesses, they are quite in the 
dark. He has not the remotest idea of the sort of conclusions which 
will ultimately be established. But they are inquirers after truth. 
Their watchword is ' loyalty to facts. ' They desire to travel round 
the globe in a guileless spirit, searching out the relics of humanity in 
former ages, and ascertaining all that can be known of its present 
ways. They will not of course forget to stretch defunct men and 
monkeys on the same dissecting table, and force anatomy to give up 
its most hidden secrets. They will collect every hint that history 
supplies relative to the laws, customs, superstitions, and traditions of 
various races of men. They will intercept sailors at the port of 
Liverpool and elsewhere, in order to get from them the latest news 
respecting the Sandwich Islanders. In these different modes they 
hope in time, not only to amass a valuable stock of information, but 
to be able to construct a science of the human race. But this, how- 
ever distant it may yet be, will only serve as the starting point of 
their career. Anthropology is eminently practical. You must know 
your man in order to treat him p>roperly, and when you know the 
universal man, or all the sorts of men that go to make him up, then 
only will you be able to govern him aright. When that day arrives 
philanthropy will be superseded by science. In other words, the 
love of man will be supplanted by the knowledge of man. We do 
not exactly see the logic of this substitution. We do not see why it 
should be assumed beforehand that a larger knowledge of man shoidd 
necessarily set aside a system of conduct which is based upon our 
love of man. It may modify the practical working of the system, 
but the fundamental principle of the system it never can destroy, 
save upon one hypothesis. It may be that the more we know of 
mankind the less we shall love them. It may be that to love at all 
is a blunder bom of ignorance. This seems to be the opinion of Dr. 
Hunt, and we must therefore admit that, from his own point of view, 
his reasoning is conclusive. It seems also to follow that when anthro- 
pology is perfect, hatred, or at least indifference, will be recognised as 
the proper regulating principle of civilised races towards other races 
less perfect and less perfectible than themselves. 

" We have no doubt at all that, if our anthropological philosophers 
pursue their investigations diligently, we shall obtain from them a 
great deal of valuable knowledge. Fifty years hence we may hope to 
attain to an inkling of what we are. The discovery may not do us 
much good, but it will benefit our descendants, who will know pre- 
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cisely what scientific estimate to put upon our bones. In the mean- 
time, on behalf of interests which have a charm for some of us, we 
venture to submit that our anthropological friends ought to catch their 
hare before they cook it ; they ought to be sure of their science before 
they apply its conclusions. We shall, perhaps, be excused for 
hinting that they talk a good many platitudes, and are slightly too 
dogmatic. Dr. Hunt says that ' the chief disputes which are going 
on in the world are simply questions of race, or, as they are now 
generally termed, questions of nationality.' Now, we are not anthro- 
pologists, but we cannot help asking whether ' race ' and ' nationality ' 
are i-egarded by this new science as convertible terms % It seems to us 
that they are quite distinct, and refer to essentially different facts. 
Differences of race naturally produce differences of political organisa- 
tion, and, under favourable circumstances, the race and the nation 
may remain co-extensive. But this is a mere theory, of the smallest 
possible value in explaining the political questions which are now agitat- 
ing Europe. Poland is one of the ' nationalities,' but what has race to 
do with its repeated insurrections against Russia 1 Something might 
be said about difference of race with regard to Posen and Galicia, but 
there the Poles don't rebel. The great war just ended was waged by 
Germans against Germans. The sentiment of nationality has much to 
do with it, but the instinct of race simply nothing at all. The other 
great movement of the day is that of Italian independence. The 
Italians are a distinct people, but Dr. Hunt won't contend that they 
all belong ethnologically to the same race, using the term in the sense 
in which he uses it. No clearer lesson is taught in history than that 
circumstances may render a difference of descent of no political value 
whatever. Geography, conquest, historical tradition, language, reli- 
gion, these override differences of race, and build up nationalities on 
their ruins. What are the relations between race and national senti- 
ment in Great Britain 1 The Tweed is the dividing line of two strongly 
marked national sentiments, which for centuries led to bloody wars. 
Is there, at the same jjoint, an equally clean division of race 1 The 
truth is that man, by his own thoughts and actions, ci'eates agencies 
which, in the struggle for mastery, prove too much for ethnological 
differences, and that race, so far from being the most persistent, is the 
most yielding and most juiable fact in the history of mankind. 

" We should be content if our anthropological friends merely talked 
platitudes, but we cannot resist the impression that, in spite of their 
talk about freedom from prejudice, they allow themselves to be largely 
influenced by foregone conclusions. They propose to inquire into the 
history of man with a view to determine his proper place in creation. 
They propose also to investigate the differences between one race and 
another, so as to fix their relative position in the scale of humanity. 
They propose to hold an impartial inquest upon the lowest types of man 
and the highest types of those animals which at present we do not call 
men, so as to tell us how many degrees of difference there are between 
them. These are important questions, but we take the position of the 
anthropologists to be that of patient inquirers, beginning in the dark, 
and resolved to grope their way towards daylight. But we find that 
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Dr. Hunt and others, whom we may regard as the leaders of the new 
movement, have already made up their minds. The science is only 
seven years old, yet its conclusions are already imported into politics. 
We expect to be asked before long to establish an anthropological 
department in Downing Street, and issue instructions to the Secre- 
taries for Ireland and the Colonies to conform their administrative 
measures to the latest reports of the society's investigations. The 
anthropologists have already arrived at the conclusion that an impas- 
sible gulf divides certain races of men ; that it is the right of the 
superior races to do as they like with the inferior races, discarding the 
philanthropic theory for the scientific ; and that it is the merest 
Quixotism to make any attempts to improve the condition of those 
inferior races who, by Heaven's decree, are made the slaves and the 
victims of the privileged portion of mankind. Mr. Harris is an 
honourable exception, but he is almost the only anthropologist we 
have heard of who did not seem possessed by an uncontrollable desire 
to tear a missionary to pieces. We gather from Dr. Hunt that it is 
utterly impossible for an anthropologist consistently to subscribe to 
the funds of the Jamaica committee. Mr. Huxley has done so, along 
with Sir Charles Lyell. Mr. Huxley has explained that his only ob- 
ject is to ascertain whether it is murder by English law to hang a man 
illegally, but Dr. Hunt has a different explanation. It is clear that 
Mr. Huxley's anatomical researches have led him to the belief that 
the Negro is at least potentially a man, and that this heresy alone 
could have led him to conceive how, by any possibility, a Negro could 
be unlawfully hanged. In a vein of offensive pleasantry, Dr. Hunt 
puts the Negro and the gorilla into adjacent categories, and suggests 
that if Mr. Eyre is to be called to account for hanging Gordon, M. du 
Chaillu should be put on his trial for shooting gorillas. Nay, Dr. 
Hunt does not shrink from applying his theories to Ireland. In the 
condition of that country he sees the results of race deficiencies. Ages 
of ojtpression and spoliation go for nothing. Ireland is what it is 
because the Irishman is what his Maker made him. We begin to see 
Dr. Hunt's reasons for assuming that the triumph of anthropology 
would be the extinction of philanthropy. Tf he is a fair type of 
the science, the two cannot live together. In that case it may be a 
question whether we ought not to think of hanging Dr. Hunt. Any- 
thing to save us from the brutal devilism with which he threatens us. 
In the meantime we don't condemn the science ; we merely submit 
that its professors have missed its first lessons, and enthroned their 
own prejudices in its stead." 

We are glad thus to see that the great Radical organ of Manchester 
does not condemn anthropology. This is, at all events, one point 
gained for the science. It is not our business to defend the views of 
Dr. Hunt or any other anthropologist, but we think it is important 
that anthropologists, both at home and abroad, should see a fair and 
reasonable criticism on their doings, whenever such a remarkable 
phenomenon occurs. 



